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rewriting as component processes; (10) effects on content summary 
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(11) Paulo Freire's literacy program and adult basic education in th« 
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This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series 
designed to make information on relevant dissertations available to users 
of the ERIC system. Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts International 
are reviewed in order to compile abstracts in searches of the ERIC data 
base. Ordering information for dissertations themselves is included at the 
end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this 
collection: 
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READING AND WRITING AS TRANSACTING PROCESSES 

Order No. 0A8506097 
Oani, Karin Lynn, Ph.D. Indiana University, 1984. 234pp. 

The focus of this study was on reading/writing transactions as 
sssn from the perspective of the learner. Using an ethnographic 
methodology, coiteg*aged learners were observed as they engaged 
inassmester-iong curriculum which juxtaposed reading and writing 
experiences. Learners served as informants, reporting their thinking 
p rces saas during learning activities within the classroom context The 
investigator in the rote of both participant observer and teacher 
recorded observations and gathered documentation from 
feeding/writing assignments. In individual sessions, learners 
provided introspective accounts of their in-process actions and 
thoughts during reading and writing. The task involved reading 
contrasting passages about a topic, drawing a schema map, and 
writing an essay synthesizing information. 

Analyses of introspective data indicated that learners were guided 
during reading by their prior knowledge of the topic, awareness of the 
writing task to follow, and expectations about the relationship of one 
passage X i another. During writing, students engaged in extensive 
rereading Loth to prompt their memories and generate ideas. 

Analyses of field notes and student documents indicated that 
student summaries written after reading attempted to sound like the 
original text Text structure varied from one context to another for the 
seme students. When the subject matter of a reading passage was 
famfar, students used the author's text structure in their own 
summaries. Writing performance was shaped by reading experiencea 
and varied from one task to another 



READING, WRITING, AND MEANING: A LITERACY STUDY 
AMONG THE AMISH Orde r No. D A850S064 

FtSHWAN, Anoka R., Ph.D. University ot Pennsylvania, 1964 484dd 
Supervisor: Dr. David M.Smith 

#..J!? * udy * a toPfc-oriwtod ethnography describing the 
Z^^Jf^ Perceptions, and transmission of reading and writing 
y 1 ?* Amon ,ts ,ocus * « *"Qlt, dairy farming family (father, 
Eft l!?^ 2 d **"*rs> that fartwy'acomrrJnitier 
£2^™mediate community, larger community, school, and school 
community). 

PartWpent obeer <atton was the primary deta-coSocdngtechnioue. 
As a friend of Vie family (a relationahJp eetabHahed ten years prior to 
the formal research period), the researcher participated in the daily 
Me, extended family life, and larger community life of the nuclear 
group. For six months, the researcher also observed in their school aa 
s vieWng teacher, participating as the situation permitted. The study 
also involved ethnographic interviews, literacy artifact collection, and 
m oo aich into extant Amish documents and related scholarship. 

In addition to detailed description of literacy-related aspects of 
Amieh lie, this presents five findings. The first explains Amish literacy 
as a social and cultural tool performing four identified intra- and 
mtercuHural functions; the second defines reading and writing in 
ferns of their roles in Amish life; the third explains the relationship 
among Amish home, school, and community in the tranemiaelon of 
•teracy; the fourth expkraAnishrelatkK^iotextar^thom 
fsfmssths notion of a fundamental oraMftsrsto social dichotomy, 
pooling oreflty and literacy as matters of technological choice. 



BETWEEN FACT AND OPINION: READERS' 
REPRESENTATIONS OF WRITERS' AIMS IN EXPOSITORY, 
PERSUASIVE, AND IRONIC DISCOURSE 

Order No. DA8517902 

Grant-Davie, Keith Alan, Ph.D. University of Ctiifornis, Sen Diego, 
19S5. 195pp. Chairperson: Charles R. Cooper 

This study reviews definitions of persuasion and argument in 
schemes of discourse and asks how readers infer writers' aims aa 
they read non-fiction texts. From the theoretical review two 
conclusions are drawn: that argument should be defined as a method 
of persuasion instead of being contrasted with persuasion; and that 
persuasive discourse is defined neither by the writer's actual intent 
nor by the effect which the discourse creates in readers, but by 
readers' inferences of the writer's attempt to promote a point of view. 
B et we e n discourse which tries to share information impartially and 
discourse which argues explicitly for an opinion there is discourse 
which advances an opinion implicitly. This includes ironic discourse 
and discourse which pretends to be impartial. 

The first of two empirical studies, a pilot study, looks at akiNed 
readers 1 attempts to classify ten short texts representing James 
Kinneavy s referential and persuasive discourse types. The 
conclusion of this study was that skilled readers ranging from ninth 
graders to adults can recognize the distinctions on which Kinnoavy's 
acheme is based when the texts clearly exemplify each discourse 
type. 

The second study looks at skilled readers' inferences of ironic 
subtexts in non-fiction. Ele ven readers-five college freshmen and six 
graduate students in Literature- -made thinkingaloud reading 
protocols as they read five short texts: one clearly argumentative, one 
impartially informative, and three ironic. 

A content analysis of three freshmen's and three graduate 
students' protocols revealed that freshmen made the same kinds of 
comments as graduate students, but in different proportions. Moot of 
the comments made by the freshmen were directed at the co/*ent of 
local passages. The graduate students made a greater variety of 
comments, addressing the rhetorical features, structure, and tone of 
the texts as watt as their content, and making more global comments 
about the texts They also compared the texts with other texts more 
often. Thsse results are compered with those of previous studies 
using protocol analysis to study reeding processes. 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SUSTAINED SILENT READING AND 
SUSTAINED SILENT WRITING ON READING AND WRITMG 
ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTITUDE TOWARD READING 

Order No. DA8508179 
Holt, Sonoma Bake*, Ph.D. University ot South Carolina, 1964. 82pp, 
Major Professor Wanda Gale Breedlove 

Student achievement in reading and writing and attitude toward 
reading following the addition of sustained silent reading and writing 
instruction to the basal at the junior high school level were the 
primary objectives of this study. 

The control group studied the basal reading program without the 
additional components of sustained silent reading end sustained 
aftant writing. 

The Gates MacGlntte Reeding Test, The E&es Attitude Scale, The 
Sequential Teat ot Educational Progress, Writing subtest, and the 
Sager Writing Scale were administered to a sample of 2 76 subjects In 
a single school setting grades seven and eight reading two or more 
years below grade placement. (Assignment random or how to teach, 
groups, etc.) 

Scatterplot of posttests as a function of pretests were produced: 
by grade and group. This revealed no linear relationship between 
pretest and poattest. Correlations of posttests with pretests were 
discovered to be extremely low. Therefore, the analysis of covsrisnoe 
procedure waa not Justified. The tost scores for the pretest Galea and 
STEP were then blocked for four levels ot abiity by grade. A two-way 
factor analysis for group and ability were computed according to 
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yifefotftMt Gates and STEP wore the dependent variables The 
EAGER Writing Sea* tod tht ESTES Attitude dtta wen analyzed 

using a one-way ANOVA. The t test for the post Gates and the post 
STEP was applied to the mean scores of grade seven and eight to 
determine if there was a significant difference between groups and 
abirty levels. 

There was a significant difference in favor of the experimental 
group for alt variables (reading, writing, and attitude) for grade seven. 
On the STEP there was a aignificant interaction between group and 
abiity for grade seven 

For grade eight, the reading and one measure of writing (STEP) 
ware not aignificant by group, but on the other measure of writing, 
Seger, the difference was reported in favor of the experimental group 
No significant difference in attitude was noted at the eighth grade. On 
the galea there waa a aignificant difference by ability group for the 
ai*«h grade as weN aa a aignificant interaction by group and abMty. 
Atoo. on me STEP there was a significant difference by abttty for 
grade eight. 



A CASE STUDY: FIVE ILLITERATE BLACK MEN IN A 
LITERATE SOCIETY Order No. DAE516232 

Long, Richard Matthew, EoD. The George Washington University. 
1965. 155pp Director: Clemmont Eyvind Vontress 

_fyj? FnCTe writes that man is more than just an animal 
proceartng sensory information, that man's knowledge transform his 
■•amy. It is the ability to organize oneself to transform one's reality 
mat involves language and reading (Scribner and Cole, 1961) How 
does an illiterate individual organize to negotiate in a literate society? 
TNsstudy i investigated how five illiterate black American men 
negottsle in a literate society. The premtoe of the study* that all 
£2S5^ a f ^ * oWwta, of interpersonal 

•nteracsoos, and of eelf . The men who participated in this study were 
interviewed wffl>*wo instruments developed for the case study: a 
aurvey and a series of ten pictures about which the men wore invited 
lote«aatory.Thoii«ormationo 

uyjo generate a aerieeofetoven hypothec 
recommendations for further study. 



A QUASI-EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF 
READING ALOUD TO THIRD GRADE STUDENTS AS 
REFLECTED IN THEIR WRITTEN COMPOSITION SKILLS 

Order No. DA851607S 
Met— a , Darum M., Ph.D. University of South Florid*. 1985. 
113pp. Major Professor Leon C. Greabell 

The study investigated the effects of reading aloud on written 
composition skills. Third grade teachers were matched on three 
variabiae and one teesher from eech of four elementary schools waa 
sslsctsd. Two taechera were trained and asked to reed aloud for 18 
minute each day from a aot of 50 children's literature selections 
during a 12 week treatment period, and the two control group 
teachers refrained from reading aloud to their studenta during the 
same time period. Students from the four third grade clasess were 
Mailed on the basis of federally subsidized school lunch program 
ytejpoilon to rep res e nt low and middle socioeconomic levels. 
££££ Jiclente were then random* aaiected to pertUpato in 
tne investigation. 

ParaM seta of writing prompts were given to elicit samples of 
toderfe' Productive written composition aktta: (1) Written Semantic 

by anaiysia of purpooefully aaiected words, 
2 ft**" ****** Maturity, meeeured by T-unit analysis, and 
(3) Wr^Sty<e,meaa u re d byialn l hf il<e^ l e paaMs n scoring by 



analysis. A multivariate analysis of covariance (MANCOVA) atatiebcai 
procedure wss employed due to the presence of multiple dependent 
variables to represent written composition skill. 

Significant main effects due to the reading aloud treatment were 
not found. The interaction effects between reading aloud and 
socioeconomic status were not aignificant. Lit twtse, the impect of the 
treatment at a period four weeks later was not significant. 

The conduct of this study revealed that the need to develop 
instruments that are more valid and reliable is a primary necessity 
before additional analyses can be conduct * in this area. Also, an 
inaMHy to control field settings frequently prevents a treatment effect 
on depende nt variabiea. Therefore, future reeeerch directions for 
reeding aloud and written compooitionekMs are preeentad. 



LITERACY DEVELOPMENT: A PARENTING CURRICULUM 

Order No. DAM 14708 
Pa vie, Linda Jeanne, PhD. The University of Akron, 1885. 206pp. 

There is support for the idea that parents play a very important pvt 
in the education of their children and that they should become acth* 
participants in the educational process. One means to help parents 
ba ser und erstand their vital role es educator is through parent 
education programming. 

A theoretical curriculum model deeigned to help parents wNh 
chldren from 0 to 7 years of age was developed within this study. 
A ctM le e within this curriculum were designed or adapted to help 
parents more fuMy understand their role aa educator and to aaaiat 
them in developing skills and confidence in working with their 
chSdren at home on developmental literacy activities. This curriculum 
model includes systematic skills training, discussion, au* valuee 
darMcation components which attend to the special needs of the 



Thefour aequential concepts outlined for general area of atudy 
ware parents' role aa educator; appreciation of literacy aa a 
developmental process from birth; recognition of the general 
components of literacy as being listening , speaking, writing, and 
reading; and practice in aaiected activities for parents which 
simulates literacy development in children. 

To facilitate the use of this curriculum in a variety of situations 
workahop form** waa chosen aa the vehicle for presentation of the 
mstoriots. Three workshop agendas were developed in order to 
provide flexibility for users while maintaining the aequential atructure 
of the materials. 

A curriculum model can be developed which meets the needs of a 
divoros adult population. A curriculum model can also be designed in 
such a fashion so as to meet the special needs of the adult leemer. 

It ia recommended that teachers who intend to implement thie 
curricukim be knowledgeable in the area of literacy d e velopme nt ea 
was ae being famUiar with the special needa of the adult learner. 
Presenting this curriculum as it has been written is also called for. 

Impicationa for further atudy include evaluating the euggeotad 
activities for their appropriateness. A sampling from a diverse adult 
population is necessary in order to gain insight into the special needs 
of varying groups of adults. 
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HOW HEADERS BECOME WRITERS: LITERARY 
INTERPRETATION AS A COMPOSING PROCESS 

OrderNO. 0A3511781 
Roseau, HwatiiH Chawfoho, Ph.D. Un/Verarry of Louisville 1984. 
236pp. Director Joseph Comprone 

This study combines research in learning and cognitive theory 
with an examination of Hterary reading theory to argue for the place of 
imaginativ e literature in the compoaition classroom. The study 
attempts to show how the two disciplines of literature and 
c ompoaition, which in the past decade have become increasingly 
ssparatsd from one another in the teaching of freshman English, can 
be reintegrated by appro aching both as the same act of 
intvpetrtton. Having first become aware of their strategies as active 
reed** who must predict revise, and negotiate subjective responses 
wXh a text students become prepared to use those same strategies 
ehsnfhsy write texts of their own. 

The dissertation reviews cognitive theory and psycholinguists 
reeding ftoory to establish the similarity between the pro cas aaa of 
reeding end writing and to demonstrate how Wolfgang leer's reeder- 
eriantad approach to Htaramm. which grou^eitssi in theorise of 
coonNion and asvehaSn aui^iea aa ***** — BheftsaBatifllssw can 
trsnafsr to reeding in the com pos ition classroom. Ths dla eartattor 
then prepoaaa a model that ■ u a t i a t aa how the act of Interp re t ati on 
rsmsina the same in Hterary reading and in writing. This model shows 
that readers and writers move from subjective through transitional 
toward objective approaches aa they proceed in reading or writing a 
text and demonstrates the recursiveness and the interaction among 
these stages. Combining discourse and reader-response theory with 
Stanley Fish's concept of the interpretive community, the study 
crsstsa a series of assignments and objectives that show how 
students can negotiate between serf and other to interpret in reading 
and in writing. This model provides a pedagogical means for teaching 
writing and reading as acts of discovery. 

This study suggests, finally, that students who become conscious 
of the nperations they perform as they read literature learn to 
manipulate and control those operations when they begin Co write, 
and that reading literature and witting can combine effectively to 
make process wort in the composition ciaaeroom. 



CHILDREN'S REVISION ABILITIES: READING AND 
REWRITING AS COMPONENT PROCESSES 

Order No. DA85140S3 
Scon, Katnlsm Fuhbkty, EoJ). S/era UrWversfty of New York at 
Albany, 1965. 215pp. 

This study i n ve st ig at ed the reading procsssss of revision and 
retaM them to reeding ab*y. Revision wss dsftnsdssoonsttfngof 
two procsssss: reading/detection, during which problems in texts are 
d s l s ci s d , end rewriting/correction, during whi ch dsts c tsd problems 
are corrected Although these processes are recognized aa occurring 
recursively, for the purposes of this study they were experimentally 
iaolated, to evaluate their separate contributions to the revision 
procaaa. 

Sixty fifth-grade students wrote and revieed a transactional writing 
task, a est of directions for constructing a geometric design. It waa 
hypothesized that good readers would detect more problems in texts 
during revision than poor readers, since reading research shows they 
ana better at comprehension monitoring and detecting anomalies in 
tent. It wee also hypothsoissd that good reads* would correct mors 
problema during rewriting than poor readers, beceuee, having 
delected more, they would have a greater potential for correction . 
Errors in original texts at drfforent Hveis of diecourse (surface, word, 



and phrase/clause) were identified arxJ traced during reeding and 
rewriting, documenting writers' attention to theee levela and relating 
this to reading ability. Thus, text analysis facilitated process 
description. A simulated revision task was also a part of the deaign; 
therefore, three possible sources of revision difficulty were observed; 
reading ability, rewriting ability, or the failure to apply existing skills to 
one's own text. 

Reading was found to be an important component of the revision 
process, since detections made during reading/detection were highly 
associated with quality of final draft, and since additional detections 
(beyond those made during the formal reading/detection stage) did 
not affect quality of final draft. Reading ability was associated wtfr the 
ability to make these important between draft detections. Good 
reader-poor reader differences for correction (rewriting) were mixed, 
indicating the detection of an error is no guarantee it will be 
corrected. Own-peer revision processes were not significantly 
different. 

This study demonstrated that the revision process of composition 
imposed unique reading demands upon writers, which were handled 
differently by good and poor readers. Reading reeearch and 
compoeAkn are charged with a new challenge: investigating and 
understanding the reeding process within the composition procaaa 



SUMMARIZATION TRAINING: EFFECTS ON CONTENT 
SUMMARY PRODUCTION AND VERBALIZATION OF THE 
PROCESS FOR FIFTH-GRADE STUDENTS 

Order No. DA850S539 
Smith, Theaese Fleumie, PhD. Univrslty o1 Maryland. 1984. 201pp. 
Director: Ruth Garner 

The purpose of this r <dy was to investigate whether fifth-grade 
students who are average or above average readers could be trained 
to use five rules for producing a written summary of expository text 
Forty-two fifth-grade students who were average and above-average 
readers wer% the subjects for this study; 25 subjects were assigned to 
a training condition, and 25 subjects were assigned to a control 
condition. Subjects in the training condition were trained to use five 
rules for writing a summary of an expository text. 

Training was administered over five days. Time and some 
materials were the same for the control group, who received 
instruction in Raphael s (1982)question-anawering relationships 
Scripts were developed for both groups to ensure uniformity of 
instruction since the instruction was conducted at two different times 
and by two investigators. Following training, the subjects participated 
in three posttest sessions. Two sessions, the first on the day following 
ths left training session and the aecond two weeks later, required the 
subjects to read a passaps from their Social Studies textbook and 
write a summery for the p es sa g a . The other posttsst a aaa i o n required 
each mttvgrade subject (tutor) to explain to a third grade atudent 
(tutee) the procedure for writing a aummary of an expooitory pessaga. 
Al of theee Individual tutoring aaaaiona were audiotaped. 

The dependent variables in thia study were: number of judged 
important ideaa contained in a written aummary of a Social Studies 
psaaage, and the number of rules which were mentioned and taught 
during the tutoring session. Significant differences were found 
between the two passagea on the number of judged important ideaa 
contained in the summaries; however, no significant differences wens 
found between the two groups on the number of judged importsnt 
ideas contained in the summaries of the two passsges. There were 
significant differences between groups on the rules mentioned and 
rules taught during the tutorial aeaaiona. 

Theee findings provide support for the necessity of training rules 
which can be ueed to produce written aummaries. Limitations* this 
study and future reeearch directions are provided. 
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PAULO FftEIRE'S LITERACY PROGRAM AND AJULT BASIC 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES O refer No. DA8511086 
Stratot, Frank Michael, Ph.D. University of Pittsburgh, 1984. 
142pp. Chairman: Catherine ComWeth 

Thia study examines both adult basic education (ABE) in the U S. 
and Paulo Freire's literacy program. The study's basic question is: 
Given the dissatisfaction with and criticism of ABE and subsequent 
cafte for alternative delivery systems, including non-tradition aJ 
approaches, in what ways would Freire's literacy program provide an 
effective alternative to ABE? 

Chapter I presents an overview of the U.S. adult literacy problem 
and education and outlines Freire's literacy efforts and program. Of 
the various HtsracydefWtfons,HuntsrsndHan^ 
and functional Ntsracy waa selected for use in the atudy. 

Chapters II and III examine the U.8. ABE program. Chapter II 
preeents a review of literature which identifies and describes the 
dominent approaches to ABE and their underlying assumptions. 
Chapter III explores ABEs most persistent problems: enrollment, 
dropouts, participant employment and income, as well as staff and 
program deficiencies. 

The last two chapters examine Freire's literacy program as one 
outreach and instructional alternative. Chapter IV famines Freirean 
theory and methodology, the use of the Freirean model in selected 
Third World countries, Freirean assumptions, and the differences 
be tween the Freirean model and ABE. 

Chapter V considers the use of Freire's literacy program in the 
US. to help alleviate ABE's huge enrollment-need gap by minimizing 
adult learner school anxiety and participant dropout as well as by 
utilizing more relevant and appropriate instructional methods and 
materials. Fusing Freirean theory, methodology, and materials with 
Adult Performance Level s skill and knowledge areas is proposed to 
provide undereducatod, fflterate adults with the knowledge, skJNe, 
and critical consciousness n eeded to function and participate in our 
society. 



The second chapter explores the nature of conventions in 
language, butting on the work of David K . Lewis. It argues against 
confusing the forma that conventions assume with tha conventions 
themselves, which are formal regularities used to convey writers' 
intentions to particular audiences. The third chapter deveiopa a 
theory of meaning for the reading- writing situation, by applying the 
speech act theories of J. L. Austin and of Kent Bach and Robert M. 
Hamish. 

Chapter 4 incorporates the notion of mutual knowledge into 
Flower end Hayes's model, elaborating on their concepts of meening 
and the long-term memory. Chapter 5 uses Hirsch's 1977 work es en 
example to argue against emphasizing the formal properties of texts 
In the leeching of composition. It argues instead that successful 
writing is a communicative intention, conveyed through mutually 
known, KnguMc conventions. 



READING, WRITING, AND MUTUAL KNOWLEDGE 

Order No. DA$S120$2 
Thomas, Gordon Phiup, Ph.D. University oi Minnesota, 1985. 160pp. 
Motor Adviser: Robert L. Brown 

"Mutual Knowledge, " * topic in the philosophy of language, ia 
knowledge that is known by at least two persons in any meaningful 
situation and known to be known by both those persons. Mutual 
knowledge encompasses such issues in the philosophy of language 
as how intention and convention contribute to meaning and where 
meening itself resides. These issues are important to composition 
theory es well, for the field deals with the practical application of how 
writers make meaning for their readers through texts. This 
asportation explains certain philosophical approaches to these 
ieeuee. while developing and modifying these concepts so that they 
can be applied to the reading-writing situation. In addition it usee 
them to examine two other theories in composition: Linda Flower and 
John Hayes's cognitive process model of composing and E. D. 
Kirsch's views on "relative readability" and their application to 
composition instruction. 

The first chapter traces the history of the notion of mutual 
knowledge, explaining its significance to H. P. Grice's general theory 
of meening and arguing against the infinite regress that some 
philosophers have claimed occurs with mutual knowledge. The 
chapter also defines and distinguishes three types of mutual 
krwrtodge necessary to the reading- writing situation: "world 
knowledge," "knowledge of conventions," and "knowledge of 
language." Finally, it ampliflea the concept of "world knowledge,** 
giving examples of how it can work for or againet a wrttar. 
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